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FOREWORD 

This  research  project  represents  fulfillment  of  a 
student  requirement  for  successful  completion  of  the 
overseas  phase  of  training  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Foreign  Area  Officer  Program  (Russian) . 

Only  unclassified  sources  are  used  in  producing 
the  research  paper.  The  opinions,  value  Judgments  and 
conclusions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  in  no 
way  reflect  official  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; Department  of  Defense;  Department  of  the  Army; 
Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Intelligence;  or  the  United  States  Army 
Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  and  East  European  Studies. 

Interested  readers  are  invited  to  send  their  comments 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Institute. 
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SUMMARY 


The  entire  world  awaits  with  expectation  the  approach- 
ing '25th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Leadership  changes  in  the  Communist  hierarchy  have 
been  reported  in  the  West  with  growing  frequency.  This 
paper  examines  first-the  unique  position  of  Marshal  A.  A. 
Grechko,  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  cur- 
rently enjoys  unprecedented  power  by  combining  his  leader- 
ship of  the  vast  Soviet  Armed  Forces  with  his  membership 
on  the  Politburo  of  the  Communist  Party.  Secondly,  Marshal 
Grechko  is  74  years  old,  and  has  been  in  the  Soviet  Army 
since  1919,  He  is  obviously  due  for  '‘retirement'^  in  the 
relatively  near  futuref,  a fact  which  prompts  the  author's 
speculative  search  into  the  Soviet  High  Command  to  identify 
the  most  likely  successor  to  Marshal  Grechko.  In  other 
words,  who  will  succeed  Marshal  Grechko  in  assuming  a posi- 
tion that  is  at  least  potentially  the  most  powerful  in  the 
Soviet  Union? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  controls  much  of  the  Eastern 
European  and  Northern  Asian  land  masses;  moreover,  the 
traditional  expansionist  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
currently  achieving  an  expanding  influence  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  These  facts  are  to  a large  degree  the  result 
of  Soviet  reliance  on  its  military  machine  as  a powerful 
factor  in  its  external  (and  internal)  policy  determination. 
Further,  the  Soviet  military  today  enjoys  a far  greater 
degree  of  continuous  influence  on  government  policy  than 
at  any  time  during  the  nation's  turbulent  history.  The  role 
played  by  the  individual  leader  of  the  vast  Soviet  military 
apparatus  has  grown  apace  with  the  general  importance  of 
the  military  as  a whole. 

Since  his  appointment  in  1967,  Marshal  A.  A.  Grechko, 
the  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense,  has  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  increasing  his  personal  influence  as  well  as  in 
guiding  the  growing  influence  of  the  Soviet  military.  His 
somewhat  controversial  appointment  to  succeed  Marshal 
Malinovskii,  and  his  subsequent  appointment  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  (1971)  and  finally  to  the 
Politburo  of  the  Central  Committee  (1973),  are  indicative 
of  the  growing  importance  assigned  by  the  Party,  not  only 
to  the  military  establishment,  but  also  to  Marshal  Grechko 
as  an  individual.^ 

In  support  of  this  final  point,  it  must  be  noted  that 


the  appointment  of  Marshal  Grechko  to  the  Politburo  is  a 


tial  sociological  force  with  as  yet  untested  powers  of  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  Soviet  state  internally  as 
well  as  externally.  The  approaching  25th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  (24  February  1976)  and  the  concurrent  ad- 
vancing age  of  Marshal  Grechko,  present  a timely  stimulus 
to  evaluate  the  current  leadership  of  the  Soviet  military, 
and  to  rationally  speculate  on  the  possibilities  for 
future  leadership  of  the  Soviet  military.  Who  will  succeed 
Marshal  Grechko  and  what  possible  changes  will  result  from 
this  action?  The  answer  to  this  question  obviously  carries 
major  significance  for  the  United  States  and  indeed  for  the 
entire  Free  World. 

In  evaluating  available  data,  the  author  has  chosen 
to  give  primary  importance  to  the  manner  in  which  Marshal 
Grechko  came  to  power.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in  such  an 
analysis,  other  schools  of  thought  exist,  such  as  giving 
primary  importance  to  the  need  for  a younger  leader  (even 
one  without  World  War  II  experience)  or  giving  primary 
importance  to  the  need  for  a technology-oriented  "special- 
ist" to  lead  an  increasingly  complex  Soviet  military.  How- 
ever, the  author  feels  that  standard  military  values  and 
the  key  positions  occupied  by  Marshal  Grechko,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Marshal  Malinovskii,  warrant  the  decisive 
roles  in  the  tradition-minded  Soviet  system. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
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Communism,  since  its  introduction  by  force  of  arms 
into  Russia  in  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917,  has  been 
closely  tied  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Having  seized  power 
with  the  aid,  in  part,  of  disenchanted  soldiers,  the  Com- 
munists have  continued  to  consolidate  and  increase  this 
power  largely  due  to  the  effective  employment  and,  most 
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importantly,  the  control  of  their  military  machine. 

The  individual  leadership  of  the  armed  forces  was 
critically  important  to  the  political  leaders  of  the  new 
state,  especially  in  terms  of  political  reliability.  The 
young  "Soviet"  Army  developed  initially  under  Trotskii's 
leadership  and  progressed  through  the  early  years  of 
Civil  War,  "War  Communism"  and  the  New  Economic  Program 
with  the  ever  present  "assistance" , or  rather  domination 
of  military  commanders  by  proven  reliable  political  com- 
missars . 

Even  before  Lenin's  death  in  1924,  Stalin  had  begun 
to  consolidate  his  power  base  and  to  institute  his  severe- 
ly repressive  type  of  leadership.  Stalin  relied  heavily 
on  the  military  as  well  as  the  secret  police  to  speed  the 
industrialization  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  the  collec- 
tivization of  its  agriculture.  Therefore,  as  early  as 

1924,  Stalin  promoted  the  replacement  of  Frunze  as  military 
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leader  with  the  more  malleable  Voroshilov.  Stalin  early 
appreciated  the  need  for  a strong  military  with  a powerful 
industrial  base  in  order  to  insure  survival  of  the  Soviet 
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state  in  the  approaching  conflict  with  world  capitalism. 
However,  Stalin  was  at  this  same  time  acutely  suspicious 
of  the  reliability  of  the  Soviet  military  and  in  the  purges 
of  the  mid  1930 's,  liquidated  a large  part  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary leadership.  Stalin's  "cult  of  personality"  was  so 
overwhelmingly  powerful  that  only  for  the  short  period  dur- 
ing World  War  II  during  which  military  necessity  dictated, 
did  Marshal  Zhukov  succeed  in  truly  "leading"  the  Soviet 
military  against  Hitler's  Germany.  Immediately  after  Ger- 
many was  defeated,  Stalin  created  the  myth  of  his  personal 
military  genius  and  leadership  at  least  in  part  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  Bonapartism  by  popular  and  success- 
ful military  leaders  like  Zhukov.  As  a result,  military 
leaders  did  not  lead,  but  rather  were  permitted  to  lead 
and  were  tightly  controlled-  This  absolute  domination  by 
Stalin  continued  through  the  post  War/Cold  War  period  to 
such  a degree  as  to  prohibit  the  development  of  a new  mili- 
tary strategy  based  on  the  experiences  of  World  War  II  and 
the  appearance  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a weapon  of  mass 
destruction . ^ 

The  death  of  Stalin  in  1953  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  development  of  the  role  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  its  leaders  - an  era  that  continues  even  today. 

One  of  the  many  important  consequences  of  Stalin's  death 
was  the  almost  immediate  removal  of  Beria  and  the  accom- 
panying general  loss  of  terror-power  by  the  Secret  Police. 

This  period  was  also  marked  by  a "thaw"  in  the 


development  of  ideas  and  individuals/groups  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union's  realm  of  control.  Externally  the 
period  1953-1956  witnessed  the  events  in  East  Germany, 
Poland  and  Hungary  as  satellites/peoples  attempted  to  ex- 
ploit the  lessening  of  control.  Internally,  military 
leaders  joined  the  ranks  of  those  "rehabilitated"  and 
among  the  major  changes  of  this  period.  Marshal  Zhukov 
reappeared  to  lead  the  military  support  for  Krushchev  in 
his  struggle  for  power,  first  against  Beria  and  the 
Secret  Police,  and  then  against  Malenkov  and  the  so-called 
"Anti-Party  Group".  Although  Zhukov's  rehabilitation  was 
short-lived;  under  Krushchev,  military  leaders  were  no 
longer  merely  tolerated  as  they  had  been  under  Stalin. 
Krushchev  actually  accepted  military  counsel  and  advice 
and  permitted  the  development  of  a new  military  strategy 
based  on  the  realities  of  atomic  warfare  and  ideological 
re-interpretations  such  as  "peaceful  coexistence".'*  How- 
ever, Krushchev  provided  a less  than  stable  atmosphere 
for  military  development  as  he  vacillated  between  total 
reliance  on  nuclear  missiles  with  its  inherent  reductions 
in  conventional  forces,  and  his  final  acceptance  of  the 
need  for  a multi-force  (traditional)  military  capability. 

The  years  since  the  October,  1964  "lalace  revolution" 
which  deposed  Krushchev  and  established  the  present  col- 
lective leadership  of  Brezhnev,  Kosygin  and  Podgornyi , em- 
phasized the  structural  changes  relative  to  power  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Soviet  system  since  the  time  of  Stalin. 


Apparently,  no  longer  was  a single  party  leader  capable 
of  solely  "picking  up  the  reins  of  power".  The  then- 
recent  Cuban  Crisis  had  served  to  emphasize  the  error  of 
conducting  foreign  policy  while  giving  too  little  weight 
to  professional  military  opinion  (a  thesis  widely  accept- 
ed by  Western  military  experts) . The  advent  of  the  nuc- 
lear and  missile  ages  complicated  the  dangers  of  maintain- 
ing and  controlling  an  already  large  and  extremely  complex 
military  machine.  The  military  role  in  the  power  struggles 
within  the  government  gained  new  significance  and  illustrat- 
ed the  tremendous  reliance  of  the  Party  on  the  military  for 
support. 

The  Brezhnev  hierarchy  and  the  Party  - the  absolute 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  - have  highly  rewarded  the  mili- 
tary for  its  accomplishments  and  for  its  support.  Brezh- 
nev's collective  leadership  has  provided  a period  of  rela- 
tive political  stability  in  which  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  military  has  tremendously  increased  in  terms  of 
equipment,  man-power  and  whatever  material  and  political 

O 

support  the  military  has  desired.  Additionally,  at  least 
since  1967,  when  Marshal  Grechko  was  appointed  as  Minister 
of  Defense,  the  military  leadership  has  gained  a political 
power  base  unprecedented  in  Soviet  history.  In  1971, 

Marshal  Grechko  became  a member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  in  1973,  the  highly  significant 
appointment  of  Marshal  GrecJiko  to  the  Politburo  occurred. 
These  appointments  assume  added  significance  when  one 
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appointment  of  a civilian  (possibly  Minister  Ustinov)  as 
Minister  of  Defense,  Marshal  Grechko's  personal  friend- 
ship with  Brezhnev  is  a factor  of  unknown  importance  that 


may  nonetheless  be  affecting  the  internal  workings  of  the 

Q 

16-member  Politburo  todaf. 

Finally,  the  military,  as  personified  by  its  leader- 
ship, tends  to  be  elitist,  with  a strong  sense  of  soli- 
darity and  discipline.  It  further  possesses  vast  physical 
power  and  a network  of  command  capable  of  rapidly  mobiliz- 
ing that  power.  Marshal  Grechko  participates  in  decision- 
making at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Party  and  Government. 

He  commands  a military  structure  that  is  vast,  complex, 
and  permeates  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  people.  Therefore, 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  constitute  the  most  likely  threat 
to  the  Communist  Party's  continued  rule  and  hence  must  be 
tightly  controlled.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  controls 
must  not  be  so  close  and  so  debilitating  that  the  Armed 
Forces  become  unable  to  properly  and  effectively  perform 
the  tasks  assigned  them  by  the  Party.  This  is  briefly  the 
situation  confronting  Marshal  Grechko  and  his  successor. 

MILITARY  SUCCESSION  POSSIBILITIES 
Within  the  Soviet  system,  final  authority  rests  in  the 
Politburo  of  the  Communist  Party.  One  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  relative  absence  of  a competitive  "power  struggle" 
during  the  Brezhnev  period  has  been  the  effect  that  the 
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"stability  of  cadres"  policy  has  had  on  turnover  within 
the  Politburo  (as  the  party  Presidium  has  been  called 
since  the  23rd  CPSU  Congress  in  April,  1966).  Between 
November,  1964,  and  April,  1971,  only  two  individuals 
were  promoted  to  full  membership  in  the  Politburo  (Mazurov 
and  Arvid  Pelshe) , neither  of  whom  were  serious  contenders 
or  occupied  posts  that  could  be  considered  launching  sites 
for  leadership. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  although  there  have  been 

rumors  and  speculation  that  on  several  occasions  Brezhnev 

may  have  attempted  to  follow  Krushchev ''s  example  and  to 

establish  himself  as  the  head  of  government  as  well  as 

General  Secretary  of  the  Party,  he  has  not  in  fact  acquired 

this  post.  It  does  appear  that  he  has  assumed  the  role  of 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  through 

12 

chairmanship  of  the  Defense  Council. 

The  extraordinary  promotion  of  Andropov  (State  Securi- 
ty) , Gromyko  and  Marshal  Grechko  to  full  membership  in  the 
Politburo  at  the  April,  1973,  Plenum  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  among  other  things,  focused  attention  on  the 
growing  influence  and  political  participation  of  military 
leaders . 

In  recent  years,  a clear  indication  of  the  Party's 
trust  in  its  military  leadership  and  its  high  evaluation 
of  their  judgment  and  ability  has  been  the  high  degree  of 
military  representation  in  the  Party's  Central  Committee 
(CC) . At  the  8 April  1971,  election  of  the  CC  during  the 
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24th  Party  Congress,  20  officers  from  the  leading  mili- 
tary circles  were  elected  to  full  membership.  This  was 
an  increase  of  six  from  the  23rd  Party  Congress  of  1966, 
and  a gain  in  overall  percentage  of  1.1  per  cent  (from 
7.2  per  cent  to  8.3  per  cent  of  total  CC  membership.) 

Among  the  eight  generals  elected  to  CC  full  membership  for 
the  first  time  were:  General  of  the  Army  V.  G.  Kulikov, 

the  new  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense,  and  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff;  Chief  Marshal  of  Aviation  P.  S.  Kutakhov, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Air  Force;  and  General  of  the  Army  I.  G.  Pavlovskii,  Depu- 
ty Minister  of  Defense  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Ground 
Forces.  Re-elected  to  full  membership  in  the  CC  were  such 
veterans  as:  Minister  of  Defense,  Marshal  Grechko;  Com- 

mander- in-Chief  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Gorshkov;  General  of 
the  Army  A.  A.  Epishev,  Chief  of  the  Main  Political  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy;  and  Marshal  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  I.  I.  Yakubovskii,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Forces.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  20  full  military  members,  only  General  Epishev  was 
from  the  political  sphere.  The  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  military  members  in  the  CC  seems  to  indicate  an 
increasingly  important  role  for  the  military. 

It  is  apparent  that  Marshal  Grechko  occupies  a posi- 
tion of  unique  power  for  a professional  military  leader 
in  the  Soviet  system.  In  addition  to  commanding  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  serving  as  the  Minister  of  Defense, 
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he  also  shares  the  highest  political  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  means  of  his  membership  (1973)  in  the  Politburo. 
His  position  has  brought  duties  that  included  not  only 
the  traditional  military  ones,  but  also  political,  diplo- 
matic and  even  socio-economic  areas  of  activity.  However, 
Marshal  Grechko  has  served  as  Minister  of  Defense  since 
1967  - just  under  nine  years.  He  is  now  72  years  old  and 
Western  analysts  have  from  time  to  time  suggested  that 
the  combined  burdens  of  advanced  age  and  his  major  power 

responsibilities  may  cause  his  resignation  in  the  rela- 
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tively  near  future.  The  pending  25th  Party  Congress 
could  present  a suitable  forum  for  his  triumphant  retire- 
ment and  the  concurrent  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Power  succession  within  the  Soviet  system  presents 
a particularly  difficult  problem  to  Western  analysts  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  information  concerning  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Politburo.  One  cannot,  therefore,  ac- 
curately predict  who  will  succeed  to  power  in  a given 
position.  Nonetheless,  a review  of  Soviet  history  and 
past  practices  may  provide  sufficient  information  for 
rational  speculation  as  to  the  probabilities  involved  in 
the  succession  question.  For  example,  the  criteria  for 
appointment  to  Minister  of  Defense  probably  have  changed 
little  since  Marshal  Grechko's  appointment  in  1967,  in 
spite  of  the  rather  significant  internal  and  external 
changes  that  have  occurred  during  this  peric^  concerning 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a whole,  the  Soviet  military  in 
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particular . 

Aside  from  Marshal  Grechko's  personal  relationship 
with  Brezhnev  during  World  War  II,  his  previous  assignments 
may  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  type  of  background  re- 
quired by  the  Politburo  of  its  Minister  of  Defense.  Work- 
ing from  this  premise  and  recounting  Grechko's  previous 
major  assignments,  we  find  that  he  served  as  an  Army  Com- 
mander in  World  War  II,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Soviet 
Troops  in  Germany,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Soviet  Ground  For- 
ces, Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Additionally,  he  has  twice  been  awarded  the 
"Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union",  the  highest  decoration  in  the 
USSR  for  heroism.  Finally,  former  Minister  of  Defense 
Malinovskii  served  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Soviet  Ground 
Forces  and  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  in  addition  to 
commanding  various  military  districts  and  combined  units. 

A listing  of  possible  successors  to  Marshal  Grechko 
would  have  to  initially  include  the  three  First  Deputy 
Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  of  the  eleven  Deputy 
Ministers  of  Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to 
the  early  mentioned  Kulikov,  Kutakhov,  Pavlovskii,  Gorshkov, 
Epishev  and  Yakubovskii,  the  following  individuals  are  in- 
cluded: First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense,  General  of  the 

Army,  S.  L.  Sokolov;  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  P.  F. 
Batitskii  (Air  Defense);  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  K.  S. 
Moskalenko  (Combat  Preparedness) ; General  of  the  Army 
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S.  K.  Kurkotkin  (Rear  Services);  Colonel  General  N.  N. 
Alekseev;  Colonel  General  A.  T.  Altunin  (Civil  Defense); 
Coiranander  of  Strategic  Rocket  Forces,  General  of  the  Army 
V.  F.  Tolubko;  General  of  the  Army  N.  V.  Ogarkov;  and 
Colonel  General  A.  V.  Gelovani.^^ 

Finally,  the  present  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Group 
of  Soviet  Forces  Germany,  General  of  the  Army  Y.  F.  Ivan- 
ovskii;  the  Kiev  Military  District,  Colonel  General  G.  I. 
Salmanov;  and  the  Moscow  Military  District,  Colonel  General 
V.  L.  Govorov,  should  be  included  in  this  initial  listing 
for  two  reasons.  First,  they  are  obviously  senior  Soviet 
military  leaders  with  tremendous  potential  for  future 
advancement.  Secondly,  each  of  these  three  officers  cur- 
rently occupies  a post  which  has  played  a significant  role 
in  determining  the  past  Soviet  Military  hierarchy.  For 
example,  Grechko,  Yakubovskii,  Kulikov  and  Kurkotkin  have 
all  served  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Group  of  Soviet 
Forces  in  Germany.  Grechko,  Yakubovskii  and  Kulikov  have 

also  served  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Kiev  Military  Dis- 
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trict. 

This  initial  listing  of  possible  successors  to  Marshal 
Grechko  may  be  immediately  shortened  by  eliminating  those 
individuals  whose  characteristics  appear  to  be  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  acceptable  measures  of  age,  rank  and  experience. 
This  procedure  obviously  makes  no  pretense  at  scientific 
exactness,  but  in  spite  of  its  arbitrary  nature,  should 
carry  a reasonable  degree  of  credibility  when  considering 
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the  following  criteria. 

In  evaluating  the  probabilities  of  Soviet  military 
succession,  a set  of  criteria  similar  to  that  of  Grey  Hod- 

1 8 

nett  in  Soviet  Succession  Contingencies  has  been  employed. 

It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties involved  in  this  task  are  further  complicated 
by  such  factors  as  the  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society, 
and  the  influence  of  political  dictates  in  relation  to 
military  leadership  succession.  Thus  forewarned  as  to  the 
speculative  nature  of  this  task,  a more  critical  review  of 
probable  candidates  to  replace  Marshal  Grechko  eliminates 
certain  individuals  from  serious  consideration  and  concur- 
rently focuses  attention  on  a more  workable  selection. 

The  process  of  eliminating  from  this  initial  listing 
those  individuals  whose  present  rank  and/or  position  indi- 
cates a present  insufficiency  of  responsibility  in  terms 
of  absolute  military  and  political  leadership  assists  the 
author  in  focusing  subsequent  attention  on  those  military 
leaders  who  display  the  very  highest  qualifications  and 
background.  However,  no  matter  how  simple  such  a process 
may  appear,  utmost  care  must  be  employed  in  analyzing 
available  and  basic  data  before  eliminating  possible  suc- 
cessors. Working  from  this  position,  the  following  indi- 
viduals have  been  eliminated  from  consideration  based  on 
the  rather  inflexible  requirements  of  sufficient  rank,  age, 
importance  of  current  assignment,  and  experience,  or  a 
combination  thereof:  Colonel  General  Gelovani,  Colonel 
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General  Govorov,  Colonel  General  Salmanov,  Colonel  General 
Altunin,  Colonel  General  Alekseev,  General  of  the  Army 
Ivanovskii,  General  of  the  Army  Ogarkov  and  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Moskalenko  (who  is,  incidentally,  a year  old- 
er than  Grechko) . The  elimination  of  these  eight  individu- 
als from  consideration  as  a successor  to  Marshal  Grechko 
casts  absolutely  no  aspersions  on  the  careers  and  accomp- 
lishments of  any  of  these  senior  military  officers.  Rather, 
their  elimination  serves  to  realistically  assist  in  identi- 
fying the  one  individual  who  will  most  probably  become  the 
next  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense. 

Continuing  this  process  of  eliminating  those  individu- 
als least  likely  to  replace  Marshal  Grechko,  and  applying 
basically  the  same  criteria  to  those  officers  remaining, 
although  from  a more  critical  point  of  view,  permits  the 
elimination  of  a second  group.  Obviously,  these  second 
eliminations  become  even  more  difficult  and  possibly  more 
arbitrary.  Nonetheless,  one  can  seek  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  a similar  screening  could  theoretically  be  applied 
to  any  one  of  the  world's  military  leaderships  with  generally 
favorable  results. 

This  second  group  of  officers  is  composed  of  General 
Sokolov,  Marshal  Batitskii,  Marshal  Kutakhov,  Admiral 
Gorshkov,  General  Pavlovskii  and  General  Kurkotkin.  Each 
of  these  officers  with  the  exception  of  General  Sokolov, 
is  presently  a Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  on  Grechko's 
staff,  and  a Commander-in-Chief  of  a particular  branch  of 
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the  Soviet  Armed  Services.  General  Sokolov  is  the  other 
First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  (with  Kulikov  and  Yaku- 
bovskii)  and  General  Kurkotkin  is  Commander  of  the  Rear 
Services . 

The  elimination  of  this  second  group  of  highly  quali- 
fied senior  officers  requires  a more  detailed  explanation 
than  the  first  group  elimination.  General  Sokolov  (born 
1911)  is  a contemporary  of  Marshal  Yakubovskii  (born  1912) , 
and  has  served  as  one  of  three  First  Deputy  Ministers  of 
Defense  (along  with  Kulikov  and  Yakubovskii)  since  1967  - 
the  same  year  Grechko  was  appointed  Minister  of  Defense. 

In  spite  of  having  commanded  the  Leningrad  military  dis- 
trict (1965-67) , General  Sokolov's  past  assignments  and 
current  position  indicate  that  he  is  a less  desirable 

candidate  than  the  other  two  First  Deputy  Ministers  of  De- 
19 

fense. 

The  Commander  of  Soviet  Ground  Forces , General  Pavlov- 
skii,  was  also  appointed  during  1967.  He  has  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  warrant  further  promotion  but  was  not 
moved  to  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  when  Kulikov  assumed 
that  post  in  1971.  Marshal  Batitskii  has  served  in  vari- 
ous ground  and  air-related  commands  but  has  failed  to 
progress  to  positions  comparable  to  those  of  his  former 
comrade-in-arms,  Marshal  Yakubovskii.  In  1972,  General 
Kurkotkin  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Rear  Services  and  is, 
therefore,  along  with  General  Tolubko  (Strategic  Rocket 
Forces),  one  of  the  more  junior  staff  members.  This  fact. 
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plus  his  present  position,  weigh  heavily  against  his 
20 

candidacy. 

Finally,  Admiral  Gorshkov  and  Chief  Marshal  of  Avia- 
tion Kutakhov,  represent  two  extremely  popular  and  heroic 
figures  of  the  Soviet  military.  Admiral  Gorshkov  has  com- 
manded the  Soviet  Navy  since  1956;  this  after  a varied  and 
exciting  career.  Marshal  Kutakhov  is  a combat  pilot  with 
credit  for  367  combat  missions  in  World  War  II  and  14  indi- 
vidual kills  of  enemy  aircraft.  However,  the  inclination 
of  the  Politburo  to  select  a Defense  Minister  from  the 

ground  forces  is  considered  to  be  overwhelming,  even  with 

21 

the  importance  given  the  Soviet  Navy  in  recent  years. 

These  comments  highlight  only  the  main  reasons  for 
non-consideration  of  the  above  mentioned  officers.  A more 
comprehensive  study  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
(Note:  The  possibility  exists  that  the  Politburo  may  opt 

to  select  a successor  to  Marshal  Grechko  from  the  political 
and/or  civilian  sector.  However,  three  factors  appear  to 
negate  serious  consideration  of  this  option.  They  are  (1) 
the  demands  exerted  on  military  leadership  by  modern 
technology  and  the  complex  world  situation,  (2)  the  present 
organization  of  the  Politburo,  in  which  political  control 
is  exerted  over  the  military  in  the  presence  of  and  with 
the  active  participation  of  the  senior  military  authority 
and  (3)  the  possibility  of  a provocative  affront  to  a mili- 
tary establishment  which  in  recent  years  has  grown  more 
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and  more  powerful  and  influential.) 

Therefore,  brevity  dictates  the  final  listing  of  pri- 
mary candidates  to  replace  Marshal  Grechko  must  include 
only  Marshal  Yakubovskii,  General  Kulikov  and  possibly 
General  Tolubko.  The  rationale  for  naming  these  three  indi- 
viduals is  as  varied  as  it  is  extensive,  but  primarily  con- 
sists of  the  following  considerations.  Age  is  a critical 
factor  when  considering  a senior  staff  of  fourteen  members 
whose  age  averages  over  67  years.  It  is  true  that  Marshal 
Grechko  was  64  when  appointed  Defense  Minister  in  1967. 
However,  his  controversial  appointment  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  a variety  of  f actors , such  as  his  personal  rela- 
tionship with  Brezhnev.  The  three  individuals  identified 
for  special  consideration  were  chosen  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  age,  rank,  seniority,  current  position,  previous 
assignments,  and  the  apparent  Soviet  disposition  to  select 
its  senior  military  leader  from  ground  forces  commanders. 
Each  of  these  officers  carry  the  highest  qualifications  for 
selection  as  Minister  of  Defense. 

Marshal  Yakubovskii ' s candidacy  gives  the  initial  im- 
pression of  being  dominant.  Since  1967,  he  has  been  First 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  Forces.  He  is  a member  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  and  was  a deputy  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  6th 
through  9th  sessions.  He  has  commanded  armored  forces  at 
all  levels,  and  during  World  War  II,  participated  in  the 
storming  of  Berlin  and  the  liberation  of  Prague.  Marshal 
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Yakubovskii  has  been  Conunander-in-Chief  of  Soviet  Troops 
in  Germany  and  Commander  of  the  Kiev  Military  District. 
Finally,  he  has  been  twice  awarded  "Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union" 

General  Kulikov  is  a "fast-rising  star"  in  the  Soviet 

military  hierarchy.  He  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 

and  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  in  1971.  Also  in 

1971,  he  became  a member  of  the  Party  Central  Committee, 

and  was  a deputy  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  7th  through  9th 

sessions.  During  World  War  II,  he  rose  through  various 

commands  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  of  a tank  brigade,  later 

serving  as  Commander  of  an  army.  General  Kulikov  became 

Commander  of  the  Kiev  Military  District  in  1967,  and  Com- 

mander-in-Chief  of  Soviet  Troops  in  Germany  in  1969.  The 

rapid  rise  of  General  Kulikov  seems  to  indicate  that  he 

has  had  a powerful  sponsor.  Unfortunately,  not  enough  is 

known  about  the  inner  relations  of  ranking  individuals  nor 

General  Kulikov's  early  career  to  give  any  clues  as  to  the 

factual  existence  or  true  identity  of  this  alleged 
23 

sponsor . 

General  Tulubko  may  properly  be  considered  a "dark 
horse"  candidate  in  succession  considerations.  He  became 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  in  1972.  General  Tolubko  com- 
manded the  Siberian  Military  District  from  1968-69,  and  the 
Far  Eastern  Military  District  from  1969-72.  During  World 
War  II,  he  rose  to  become  a tank  brigade  commander,  and 
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after  the  war  progressed  to  the  position  of  First  Deputy 


Conunander-in-Chief  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  from 
1960-68.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee since  1971,  and  was  a deputy  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 

, ^ .24 

for  two  sessions. 

The  following  table  presents  important  qualifications 
of  the  three  most  probable  candidates. 

Age  Rank  Present  Member  Past 

Position  CC  Assignments 


Grechko  73  MSU  Minister 

of  Def 
(1967) 


1961  C-in-C  Warsaw  Pact 
C-in-C  GSFG* 

C-in-C  Ground  Forces 
C-in-C  Kiev  Military 
Dist 


Yakubovskii  64 


C-in-C 

Warsaw 

Pact 

1st  Dep 
Min  Def 
(1967) 


1967  C-in-C  Kiev  Mil 
Dist 

C-in-C  GSFG* 


Kulikov 


Chief  Gen  1971 
Staff 

1st  Dep  Min 

Def 

(1971) 


C-in-C  Kiev  Mil 
Dist 

C-in-C  GSFG* 


Tolubko 


C-in-C 
Strat  Rkt 
Forces 

Dep  Min  Def 
(1972) 


1971  C-in-C  Siberian 
Mil  Dist 
C-in-C  Far  East 
Mil  Dist 


GSFG  - Group  of  Soviet  Forces  in  Germany 
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CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  the  careers  and  assignments  of  Marshal 
Grechko  and  Marshal  Yakubovskii  have  been  closely  linked, 
especially  since  their  respective  appointments  to  their 
current  positions  - both  in  1967.  It  would  seem  only  natu- 

I 

ral  and  logical  to  assume  that  Marshal  Yakubovskii  would  be 
appointed  Grechko's  replacement  and  move  to  Minister  of  De- 
fense from  First  Deputy  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Warsaw  Pact  Forces,  much  the  same  as  Grechko  did  in  1967,  I- 

after  having  served  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  post  for  seven  years 
(1960-1967) . This  precedent  may  in  fact  hold  true  and 
would,  of  course,  come  as  no  surprise. 

As  an  alternative  possibility,  the  younger  General 
Kulikov  may  be  appointed  Minister  of  Defense  in  the  event 

that  Marshal  Yakubovskii  elected  to  join  his  Comrade  ^ 

2 5 

Grechko  in  retiring  for  reasons  of  age.  General  Tolubko 
enters  consideration  primarily  because  of  the  special  con- 
sideration given  rocket  forces  and  missiles  by  Soviet 
leaders. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  most  likely  of  all  pos-  | 

sibilities  includes  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Grechko  in  , 

the  near  future,  either  accompanied  by  or  fallowed  shortly 
by  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Yakubovskii,  who  may 

temporarily  be  appointed  Minister  of  Defense.  In  all  proba-  , 

bility.  General  Kulikov  should  succeed  to  the  post  of  De- 
fense Minister,  and  a later  scenario  will  likely  include 
General  Ivanovskii,  the  present  Cominander-in-Chief  of  Soviet 
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Troops  in  Germany,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  The  rank  of  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  re- 
tained for  only  these  two  senior  military  positions. 
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